EFFECTS OF DEFORMATION
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Lewisian Gneiss crushed into
apparent conforraability. Bead
of Strath. Oylcil, Sutherland,
gneiss with its original struc-
ture destroyed and a new folia-
tion produced parallel with that
superinduced in the conglomer-
ate (&).

synclinal folds-developed in the earlier stages of the process are sometimes
bent over and crushed together, so as to be nearly or completely effaced.
Kocks wliicli normally lie one upon the other with the most violent
unconformabilitymay be found crushed together,
with their original structures more or less com-
pletely effaced and a new parallel structure
developed in them, insomuch that they might
easily he mistaken for contemporaneous and
perfectly conformable formations. Thus in the
north-west of Scotland the nearly horizontal
Torridon Sandstone lies on the upturned edges
of the much more ancient Lewisian G-neiss, as
shown in Figs. 344 and 369. But where the
strongly unconformable junction has come into
one of the great crush-lines it has been effaced
and a new parallel shear-structure has been
developed in both rocks (Fig. 267).
Where rocks lie under too light a load to
. become plastic, and have, therefore, given way
to great crushing "by breaking to pieces, their
broken fragments may be pushed along shear-
planes or belts of movement, and may thus
be pressed against each other and rolled forward, until their edges are
rounded of and they acquire much resemblance in general form to
the pebbles of a conglomerate. Bands of such comminuted materials are
of not infrequent occurrence among Palaeozoic and older formations
which have suffered much disturbance. They are known as Crush-
conglomerates or, where the fragments are angular, as Crusli-breccias (friction-
breccias). They have been mistaken for aqueous conglomerates, and this
mistake was hardly avoidable until the extent to which the earth's crust
has been deformed had been realised. They rnay be distinguished from
true conglomerates by the local derivation of their materials, which have
come from the immediately adjacent rocks, by the general absence of the
smooth-rolled water-worn surfaces that characterise the stones of aqueous
conglomerates, and in many cases by an obvious transition from the
broken-up fragments to the more solid remaining rock from which they
were derived.1 .
As already stated, various experiments have been devised to illustrate
the facts of mountain-structure. By a combination of parallel layers of
different substances exposed to lateral compression and tension it is
1 a. "W. Latiiplugli, q. J. G. S. li. (1895), p. 563 ; Ivi. (1900), p. 11 ; A. G., Gent. May.
1896. p. 481 ; J. B. Hill, Q. J. G. S. Mi. (1901), p. 313 ; C. R. Van Hise, Journ. Ged. iv.
(1806), p. 624. The term " autoclastic " lias been proposed for.these rocks. H. L. Smyth,
A-mer. Joimi. Set'. 3rd ser. xlii. p. 331. Some good illustrations of the pseudo-conglomerates
in the Archaean rocks of Ontario are given in a paper by A. E. Barlow, Ottawa, X&tumlist
xii. (1899), p. 205. The subject of autoclastic rocks and their discrimination from ordinary
"breccias and conglomerates is discussed by C. R. "Van Hise in 16th Anier. Rep. II. S. (r. 5.
(1896), p. 679,